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Bigger, better, more beautiful than ever! 


SCHLING'S great garden annual is an open 
doorway to better gardens for 1935—brimful 
of the latest and most exciting flower novelties 
of the season, and, of course, hundreds of old 
favorites—Richly illustrated. Ready today 
at 35¢ a conv or free with offer below. Send 


for it NOW 
Thr. NEW 
FLOWERS! 


The Cream of the 
Crop for Up-to- 
the-minute 
Gardens 

Arctotis New Col- 
ored Hybrids — 
These lovely new 
long stemmed hy- 
brids appear in such 
charming shades as 
red, purple, 
yellow and 
orange. Bloom in 
* ; 5 a little more than 2 
s : ig TAF. months. 

Arctotis Hybrids Pkt. 50c—5 pkts. $2.00 
DimorphothecaCalendulaceaTomThumb, 
Yellow Gem—Like miniature Clinerarias, 















plants bear well expanded flowers of pure 
bright yellow without zone or eye, producing 
a wealth of bloom. Bloom all summer. 

Pkt. 75c—3 pkts. $2.00 


Dahlia Zinnia Eldorado—A pure salmon 
apricot, one of the loveliest shades in the 
Zinnia family. Pkt. 50c—5 pkts. $2.00 
Erigeron Double Azure Beauty — This 
charming double blue daisy is a gem for cut- 
ting. 26 ft. high and hardy, the plants liter- 
ally cover themselves with flowers. 

Pkt. 50c—5 pkts. $2.00 
The Collection of the 4 Outstand- $7.00 


ing Novelties together with our 
“Book for Garden Lovers’’ 
Schlings Seeds 
Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
Madison Ave. near 58th St. New York City 


























(rest RESULTS 


from dormant spraying fol- 
low applications made dur- 
ing the mild weather of the 
early season. 


BEST RESULTS 


in spraying for practically 
all types of scale on ever- 
greens, shrubs, vines as well 
as deciduous fruit and shade 
trees can be had by using 


Wilson’ 
SCALE-O 


—a scientifically blended misci- 
ble oil spray for the control of a 
great variety of scale insects. In 
addition to cleaning up scale it 
also destroys over-wintering 
eggs, larvae and adults of many 
other important insect pests. 
Complete dilutions and spraying 
instructions on each container— 
or in our SCALE-O folder mailed 
on request. 
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ISCARDED Christmas trees have several uses, first of all as a garden 

mulch. The cut boughs make an excellent cover for bulb beds, peren- 

nials and rock gardens. Weigh the branches with the tree trunks. The 
boughs also make a good covering for rose beds. 

Christmas trees may be bound together, set up like a teepee, and securely | 
fastened to make a shelter for birds. Bird food may be scattered under the | 
evergreens where it can be eaten with security. 

Keep a constant supply of bird food on the feeding tables during severe 
weather when the ground is covered with snow. Also set out grit in the 





form of sand or fine coal ashes. In a sheltered sunny spot keep a bird bath 
filled with water. | 
A number of pots of bulbs that are well rooted, particularly the early | 
flowering tulips, can now be brought indoors for forcing. 
During spare time, clean the gladiolus corms of dead tops, old bulbs and 
refuse. Burn all this material. 
Save the wood ashes from the fireplace and keep them dry. They make 


excellent garden fertilizer. 
Plan to read a few garden books this Winter. Librarians of horticultura! 





societies and in public libraries are glad to make suggestions. Obtain the 


latest and best volumes for permanent reference. 








ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





GARDENIA PLANTS 


Potted Gardenia Plants in All 
Sizes. Send for Price List. 
170 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 


BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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Patent No. 1941055 


The best Insecticide to kill insects in 
the soil, Thrips, Mite, Sow-bugs 
Worms, etc. for greenhouse or gar- 
den. Spread on soil and water in 
Large commercial growers are using 
it. Use it on your Gladioli Bulbs to 
kill the Thrips on them. Write us for 
full particulars. 


25 Ibs. for $4.50 50 lbs. for $7.00 
100 Ibs. for $12.00 


New York, N.Y. 
Telephone BOgardus 4-2444 


Roman J, lrwin Incorporated 
GD 38 West 27% Street 











NAMED AUBRIETIAS 


At last you can get the lovely 
Named Aubrietias so popular in 
England. 
NEW ENGLAND'S 
COLDEST NURSERY 
Offers the following 


A. CRIMSON KING, crimson ..... $.50 
A. LAVENDER BEAUTY, lavender .50 


A. LISSADEL PINK, bright pink . .50 
A. MRS. L. EDWARDS, purplish- 

i Somes ata ce sed veces © 35 
A. DR. MULES, best purple ...... .75 
A. ROSE QUEEN, deep rose ..... -50 
A. VARIEGATA, variegated leaves .50 


Mixed hybrid Aubrietias ......... 25 
Our 1935 ‘“‘Rock Garden Catalog” offers 
these and 600 other Real Rock Garden 
plants. Our ‘‘General Nursery Catalog’’ 
lists everything found in any first class 
nursery. Both catalogs are free. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. H BARRE, VT. 








CEDAR HILL| 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











Seeds of Rarest Flowers 


Gathered from the four corners of the 
earth. A thousand unusual kinds, some 
never before offered, that will make your 
garden different and delightful. Write 
Dept. B for interesting catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 





IRISES 


Nearly 1000 Varieties 


are growing 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


60 N. MAIN ST., W. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


A New Garden Medal in Massachusetts 


ANY years ago Mr. Horatio Hollis Hunnewell, founder 
of the well-known Hunnewell gardens and pinetum in 
Wellesley, Mass., presented a sum of money to the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society for annual awards to the owners of 
estates of more than three acres showing rare skill and beauty. 
In the past the society’s regular medal has been awarded from 
this fund. Now a new medal bearing a likeness of Mr. Hunne- 
well has been cast and will be awarded from time to time in 
the future. The first medal made was in honor of Mr. Hun- 
newell. The medal was designed by John F. Paramino of 
Boston and is made of 14-carat gold in the modern manner. 


A New Flower Show Primer 


A 22-page booklet called the ‘“Flower Show Primer’’ has 
just been issued by the Federation of Garden Clubs of Bergen 
County, N. J. The booklet is intended as a guide to those 
who are concerned with the planning and management of 
small flower exhibitions. In a systematic way the duties of 
the various committees are discussed. Construction of the 
schedule is emphasized. Suggestions for exhibitors are given. 
Several pages are devoted to a complete sample schedule of a 
Fall show. 

The final pages of the booklet contain recommendations for 
junior classes, flower show definitions, elementary principles 
of flower arrangement and hints on staging the flower show. 
Garden club members in particular will appreciate the instruc- 
tive information contained. Copies are available from Mr. 
Howard H. Bellows, Ramsey, N. J., for 25 cents. 


Men’s Garden Club in Pennsylvania 


The Men’s Garden Club of Lancaster, Pa., organized nine 
months ago, has 17 active men members, and three ladies, 
who are classed as associates. Ladies have been ad- 
mitted only recently and their activities are limited. 

Monthly meetings were held indoors during the 
Spring and Fall and outdoors, visiting large gardens 
and estates, during the Summer. A feature of one 
meeting was an exhibit of garden gadgets at which 
members displayed many interesting implements. 

A printed application blank for membership has 
been prepared upon which each prospective member 
is requested to state whether or not he has gardened 
before, and whether he is an amateur or professional. 
Space is left to check any one of 18 or more special 
plant hobbies such as fruit and nut trees, roses, 
dahlias, water gardening and highway beautifica- 
tion. The blank also carries an invitation to address 
the club on any special garden subject. The dues are 
$2 a year and already there is keen local interest in 
the club’s activities. 





Coming National Convention 


The sixth annual meeting of the National Council of State 
Garden Club Federations will be held in Los Angeles, April 
10 to 14 inclusive, with headquarters at the Ambassador 
Hotel. This hotel occupies 22 acres of ground, which in itself 
will comprise a veritable garden setting and flower show for 
the visitors. Its manager is planning to reconstruct the prize 
garden of the ‘“‘House and Garden Contest’’ in the center of 
one of its expanses of lawn fronting on Wiltshire Boulevard. 

There will be a part of each day given to garden visits in 
Pasadena, Los Angeles, Beverly Hills and Brentwood, with a 
Spanish supper amidst early adobe scenes, a peep into the 
movies, lunching on “‘location.’’ Following the main meeting 
there will be post-meeting trips to Rancho Santa Fe, the old 
mission of San Juan Capistrano, Rancho Santo Ana (a 
botanical garden) and surrounding country south of Los 
Angeles. These will be followed by a several-day bus trip 
north to the San Francisco Bay region, stopping en route in 
Santa Barbara, Santa Maria, Monterey, Santa Cruz,—all 
famed beauty spots of California. Mrs. Richard W. Kirkley, 
432 South Serrano Street, Los Angeles, is chairman of the 
state arrangements, and the chairmen of post-meeting trips 
are: Mrs. Norman Carmichael, Rancho Santa Fe; Miss Pearl 
Chase, Santa Barbara; Mrs. William Bogen, Monterey Penin- 
sula; Mrs. Everett Brown, Piedmont; Mrs. John F. Ross, 
Marin County. 


A Garden Center in Massachusetts 


Berkshire County in Massachusetts is to have a garden 
center located at Stockbridge. Land and an excellent building 
have been offered rent free for a year’s trial. A resident horti- 
culturist will be engaged from March to November of next 
year to carry on experimental work. The center will serve as a 
meeting place for amateur gardeners and especially garden 





The face and reverse of the new Horatio Hollis Hunnewell Medal 
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clubs, as well as local horticultural societies and granges. 
There will be a reference library and a file of horticultural 
magazines. One section will be devoted to seed and plant cata- 
logues. A plant and seed exchange will be open to members. 

In addition to experimental work, the resident horticul- 
turist will give garden information free to members and test 
soils and fertilizers. It is hoped that there will be trials of 
novelties with special emphasis on annuals, daylilies, asters, 
chrysanthemums and gourds. There will be monthly meetings 
for members and special programs and displays of flowers and 
plants. Hotbeds and coldframes will be built. 

The center will be managed by a board of directors com- 
posed of two representatives from each of the supporting 
organizations and an executive committee chosen from the 
members of the board. Funds are expected to be obtained 
through local committees in the county, garden clubs, local 
granges, horticultural societies and other groups. Member- 
ship in the center may be annual, contributing, sustaining or 
founder. Sponsor organizations are the Garden Club of 
Lenox, Garden Club of Great Barrington, Garden Club of 





The buildings which have been made into a garden center in 
Berkshire county, Mass. 


Alford, Garden Club of Richmond Valley, Garden Club of 
Pittsfield, Lenox Horticultural Society, Stockbridge Grange, 
Stockbridge Parent-Teachers’ Association, Laurel Hill Asso- 
ciation, and The Tuesday Club. Mrs. John C. Lynch is 
treasurer. 


Planning and Staging Flower Shows 


‘The Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts with the co- 
operation of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, is plan- 
ning to conduct a two-day course in the planning and staging 
of garden club flower shows. The course is to be held at Horti- 
cultural Hall, February 4 and 5, with lectures at 10:30 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. on both days. 

The course starts on Monday morning, February 4, with 
Mr. Arno H. Nehrling of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society outlining the fundamentals and ground work of flower 
show planning. 

In the afternoon, Mr. B. Y. Morrison of Washington, D.C., 
will give a lecture on ‘“The Judging of Flower Shows,”’ using 
stereopticon illustrations of exhibits at shows in different parts 
of the country as examples. He will analyze and dissect exhibits 
that actually have been made. 

On Tuesday morning there will be demonstrations by 
Massachusetts garden clubs of certain original and interesting 
exhibits in 1934, followed by a short lecture dealing with the 
true meaning of “‘condition of bloom,” “‘quality’’ and ‘‘cul- 
tural perfection,’’ terms frequently used at flower shows. Miss 
Rachel Butterworth of ‘Framingham will give this lecture, 
giving -a practical demonstration with real flowers. Dr. Edgar 
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Anderson of the Arnold Arboretum will be the afternoon 
speaker, discussing “‘Flower Arrangement.’’ The price of the 
course will be $5 and a single lecture $1.50. 


Sink Hole Made a Nature Trail 


An acre and a half sink hole in front of the new Normandy 
High School in Saint Louis County, Mo., instead of being a 
detriment has been converted into a nature trail and outdoor 
science laboratory for the students. The plan was conceived by 
Wendell F. Shay, head of the science department. 

The nature trail is being laid out as a five-year project. The 
plan is to reproduce in small scale all the natural topography 
of Missouri with its various kinds of rocks, soils, shady nooks, 
open fields, marsh and aquatic conditions. Last Summer 30 
workmen built cliffs and caves, pools and marshes, and walks 
and lawns. In a deep pool are aquatic plants and animal life. 
There is a cave in the limestone ledge where ferns, mosses and 
liverworts, native to Missouri, are growing. All kinds of trees 
and wild flowers are being gathered and planted along the trail. 

The classes in science at the high school are so large that 
it is impossible to make field trips. The nature trail on which 
the students have worked will serve now as a substitute. All 
the plants have been labeled. The boys and girls will get 
their lessons from natural material instead of from text 
books. 


Medal Award in New York 


An unusually interesting meeting was held on Wednes- 
day, December 19, by the Horticultural Society of New 
York at its rooms, 598 Madison avenue, when the first 
medal from the dies of the George D. Pratt medal created 
by Mr. Pratt for the professional gardener was awarded to 
James Kelly, gardener to Mr. J. P. Morgan. 

The Horticultural Society of New York was chosen as 

the vehicle through which this award should be made and 
the exhibition committee of the society, of which Mr. James 
Stuart is chairman, decided a year ago that the winning gar- 
dener must compete for a whole year at the monthly meet- 
ings, which are held on the third Wednesdays. As Mr. Pratt 
was not in town, one of his sons, Mr. Sherman Pratt, made 
the presentation. 
This tribute is made in the form of a tulip from the center 
of which emerges Life in the form of a woman and child, the 
obverse being the figure of a man, the sower of the stars. The 
sculptor was Oskar J. W. Hansen, who worked out his design 
along lines which make this medal unique. It has been widely 
commented upon whenever shown. 





Judging Course in New Jersey 


For the third year the Federated Garden Clubs of New Jersey 
will conduct a flower show exhibiting and judging course. 
Headquarters are again to be at the Hotel Suburban, Harrison 
street, East Orange, and the dates are January 16, 17 and 18. 
Persons wishing to become accredited judges and also flower 
show exhibitors will benefit from the instruction, as the course 
has been planned from a practical viewpoint. 

The program for this course is as follows: 

January 16: Arranging flowers for the home and for exhibition, with 
demonstrations, by Mrs. Walter A. Johnson. 


Table arrangements emphasizing color harmony, with demon- 
strations, by Mrs. William H. Cary. 


January 17: Points in judging, by Richardson Wright. 


Japanese flower arrangements, with demonstrations, by 
Mrs. Yoneo Arai. 


Flower show to be judged by those taking the course. Criticism 
and analysis of judged arrangements. Explanation of methods 
and reasons for decisions in regard to awards—John Taylor 
Arms. 


Additional information may be obtained from Mrs. Arthur 
M. Decker, 200 Summit avenue, Summit, N. J. 


January 18: 
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HOW TO KNOW TREES 
BY THEIR BARK 


ANY trees can be identified readily if one happens to 

M be familiar with their bark characteristics. There is 

much greater difference in the bark of different trees 

than is commonly realized and this is the ideal time to make 
oneself familiar with bark types. 

It is well known, of course, that trees increase in size each 
year by the addition of a layer of wood on the inside next to 
the wood already formed and also by a layer of new bark 
next to the outside layer. Each season the older wood loses 
its activity and the life of the tree is carried on by the newer 
layers. 

The bark increases in thickness year by year until it may 
be a foot through, as it is in the California redwoods. On the 
other hand, a layer of bark may scale off each year, as happens 
with the buttonwoods, or after several years, as is the case 
with the shagbark hickory. 

Cherry, birch and peach trees have different characteristics. 
The dead outer cells of these trees become elastic longitudi- 
nally. They expand as the trees grow but do not become much 
thicker, for a few of the outer layers scale off. 

These facts account in part at least for the striking differ- 
ences found in the bark coverings of different trees. There 
may be considerable difference even in trees of the same 
family. The illustrations of the maples indicate this fact. The 
rock or sugar maple, Acer saccharum, has large, rather loose 
scales, light in color. The scales of the red maple, A. rubrum, 
are small and dark in color. The white or silver maple, A. 
saccharinum, which is not shown here, has bark which is 
nearly smooth and lighter in color than that of the red 
maple. 

Naturally, it is not necessary to depend upon the bark even 
in Winter for identifying the evergreens, but the illustrations 
of the spruce and pines show the wide difference found in the 
bark formation. 

The beeches are among the easiest of all trees to identify by 
their bark because of their characteristic light color. Both the 
European beech, Fagus sylvatica, and the American beech, F. 
grandifolia, are among the handsomest of ornamental trees. 
The novice may have difficulty in deciding which is which 
but, as a rule, the color of the bark on the native trees is 
somewhat darker than that on the foreign species. 

The birches constitute another family, each species of 
which has characteristic bark, although the species differ 
widely in their general appearance, as the illustrations on this 
page indicate. All the birches have tough layers or plates of 
outer bark, which hold in place the coarse hard parts of the 
more permanent under bark. As the trees grow these layers 
begin to assert their characteristic habits. 

The paper-like scales of the river birch, sometimes called 
the black birch, Betula nigra, are reddish in color. Those on 
the silver or yellow birch, B. lutea, are silvery gray, while 
those on the canoe or paper birch, B. papyrifera, are pure 
white and paper-like, as the common name suggests. The 
bark of the cherry or sweet birch, B. lenta, differs from that 
of most other birches, being dark brown or almost black. The 
bark on the trumks and main branches of young trees is in 
elastic layers but as the wood gets older these layers scale off. 

It is when the oaks are reached that the amateur will be 
puzzled. Sometimes, indeed, even an expert finds it difficult 
to tell one oak from another by the bark without very close 
examination. Yet marked differences are to be found. The 
scarlet oak, Quercus coccinea, has coarser scales than the others 
and the red oak has a darker and harder bark than the white 
oak has, although on young trees and on the main branches 
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of older trees the bark is almost smooth. The white oak, 
Q. alba, probably the most abundant of all the species, has 
rather small scales and the bark is lighter in color than that 
of any other species. It is extremely difficult to tell the scarlet 
oak and the black oak apart. 

The bark of the tulip tree, Liriodendron tulipifera, much 
resembles that of the red maple, but the scales are finer and 
darker in color and the trunk is straighter and more cylindri- 
cal than that of any other native tree. 

It is not difficult to distinguish the white ash, Fraxinus 
americana, for the bark is smooth and regular with very few 
scales falling off until the trees obtain great age. There are many 
ashes, but the white ash is most common and few of the other 
kinds have bark characteristics which make possible their 
identification as species by their bark. 

The bark of the butternut, Juglans cinerea, resembles that 
of the common chestnut, Castanea dentata, except that it has 
somewhat more numerous scales. It is very difficult to tell 
these two trees apart by their bark, which is also much like 
that of the black walnut. The scales of the chestnut are rather 
large, light gray in color and peel from old trees. 

It is easy to distinguish the two groups of hickories by the 
bark. The scales of the common white hickory or shagbark, 
Carya ovata, separate in large plates, making this tree dis- 
tinctive. This is also true in the western or thick-shelled 
shagbark, C. laciniosa, and the pecan nut. 

Three common species of elm are very nearly alike in the 
color of the bark but the bark of the slippery elm, U/mus 
fulva, is coarser and has larger scales than can be found on the 
other species. 

It is not necessary to illustrate the buttonwood, Platanus 
occidentalis, also called plane-tree and sycamore, for this tree 
is more easily distinguished by its bark than any other native 
kind. Patches which are almost pure white are to be found on 
the trunks and main branches where the outer bark has re- 
cently scaled off. On young trees and on the main branches of 
all trees, the scales come off more or less annually, but they are 
likely to accumulate to a greater extent on very old trees. 


THE BONAVIST BEAN 


OME plants with one good point in their favor become 
popular, yet the Bonavist bean, Dolichos lablab, a pos- 
sible four-point plant, gets very little attention from garden- 
ers. The qualifying word ‘‘possible’’ is used because I am only 
sure of two—as an ornament in the garden and the seeds as 
human food—although it is easy to picture the plant (a 
legume) as a green manure crop and food for domestic ani- 
mals. It is the first two which will receive brief attention at 
this time. 

As an ornament, the Bonavist bean, in its numerous forms, 
is useful in many parts of the garden. The type, which gets 
up to 15 feet in height here, may be used in the same ways 
as other annual vines to cover trellises, arbors, stumps, fences, 
and so forth. The leaflets are broad-ovate, making a quite 
dense shade, and the purple flowers in a long erect raceme are 
showy. There is also a white-flowered form in the tall-grow- 
ing kinds and some semi-dwarfs, growing five or six feet high 
with flowers white, violet, reddish or purple. And in addition 
to the foregoing there are real dwarfs, seldom more than two 
feet tall. 

It is in the last class that the gardener is likely to find plants 
of economic value, although it would be nearer correct to say 
of incipient economic value, for it will take not a little selec- 
tion to bring the plant to the plane of its natural rival, the 
garden pea. That it needs only the hand of man to reach that 
point is evident to any one who has tasted Bonavist bean soup 
at the present stage of its development. The dwarf kinds are 
also good plants for the ornamental garden. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 





ANY persons who receive flowering or foliage plants for 
holiday gifts will lose them for at least one of three 
reasons—too much heat, too little water or an overdose of 
gas. Most modern homes are kept too warm for most house 
plants. I suppose that this is inevitable in apartments which 
are heated from one central station, but it ought to be possible 
to lower the temperature through the night in any event. 
From what I hear, the landlord sees to this in some places. 
Most house plants like an average night temperature of 
about 50 degrees. Moreover, they like a certain amount of 
fresh air, a fact commonly overlooked. Oftentimes fresh air 
can be given even in cold weather by opening the windows in 
a room adjoining that containing the plants and later opening 
the door between these rooms. It is a common practice of 
housewives who are fond of plants to apply a little water to 
the soil in the pots each day. They make the mistake, I fear, 
of not giving enough water to soak the roots. Nothing is 
accomplished, of course, by merely moistening the soil on the 
top of the pots. Plants in hot, dry rooms, require much more 
water than those under less unfavorable conditions. Poin- 
settias, begonias and cyclamen are not among the thirstiest of 
plants but they ought to have a good soaking every day— 
enough water being used so that it seeps through to the saucer, 
although it should not be allowed to stand there. Watering 
once a day is enough for most primroses and may be too much 
for the Chinese primrose, Primula sinensis, which likes to be 
kept a little on the dry side. 
One watering a day is likely to be enough, I find, for 
geraniums which have no great liking for water in abundance. 
It is quite different with azaleas, camellias, ericas and 
astilbes, all of which will suffer and perhaps die quickly if 
allowed to become dried out even once. Astilbes and azaleas 
have such a fondness for moisture that they will thrive with 
water standing in the saucers under them. Even the common 
Jerusalem cherry, as well as the pepper plants and orange 
plants sold for Christmas decorations, like water although not 
too much. As a rule, they will not resent two applications 
a day. 
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When it comes to gas the most common victim is the Jeru- 
salem cherry, one of the cheeriest of holiday plants, although 
one of the cheapest. This solanum, to use the botanical classi- 
fication, abhors gas. It will drop its leaves within a few days 
if the air contains only an infinitesimal amount. Sometimes, 
however, the berries remain even after the leaves have been 
lost, and I have known housewives to cover the nakedness 
of the stems very successfully by planting a few small plants 
of Asparagus plumosa in the same pot. It is not often that 
Jerusalem cherries are carried over but this is possible. It is 
only necessary to keep the plants along until Spring and then 
to set them in the open ground, potting them up again when 
Fall comes. The reason this is not done more often lies in the 
fact that new plants can be raised as easily as tomato plants 
by starting seeds in a sunny window in February. 


HIS was a white Christmas in New York and perhaps in 

other places. This is said without reference to snow or lack 
of snow, but applies to the new fashion of coating Christmas 
trees and other holiday greens with a white material which is 
applied with a spray gun. No doubt, the old-fashioned green 
Christmas tree was to be found in many homes even in 
New York City, but the markets and squares were filled with 
these curious white or silvered trees, presenting an unusual 
appearance. 

Whether or not this fashion will extend to other parts of 
the country and become generally accepted remains to be seen. 
It is pretty certain that there will be many differences of 
opinion about the change in the appearance of Christmas 
material. In any event, the new style is not likely to last long, 
because nothing really makes as wide an appeal in the Winter 
months as rich green foliage. 


HAD not before heard that the weed Galinsoga parviflora 
is poisonous (Horticulture, September 15), and I assume 
that like other poisonous plants, it does not affect everyone. 
It is. however, a pestilential weed and I understand that it has 





The rose garden for which Mr. Jere A. Downs of Winchester, Mass., was recently awarded a 
gold medal by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
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put some florists out of business. It is extremely abundant on 
some parts of Long Island and I recall seeing a New Jersey 
florist who formerly lived on Long Island, show much con- 
cern when he visited a garden where this weed had established 
itself. Before he left the garden he carefully brushed his 
clothes, declaring he had a dread of taking seeds to his own 
place. 


NO ENGLAND is fast becoming a section noted for its 
fine rose gardens, several of which have been recognized 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. The garden most 
recently honored in this way is that of Mr. Jere A. Downs at 
Winchester. Mr. Downs was given a gold medal for his garden 
in 1934. The Downs garden, designed by John B. Wills, is 
unique in several ways and contains two tablets of white 
Italian marble on which are inscribed the names of persons 
who have done outstanding work in connection with the rose. 
In the list, of course, are many names familiar to rose lovers. 

The garden contains a pool and fountain surrounded by 
dwarf polyantha roses. Many of the climbing roses are trained 
in festoons over chains hung between posts in the French 
style. There are arches, too, and a surrounding trellis contain- 
ing a large collection of representative climbing roses. 

There is a collection of ancient roses and rose species, for 
the garden is intended to be educational in scope as well as beau- 
tiful. There are about 1,000 roses in the garden and the space 
between the beds is filled by a beautiful lawn of creeping bent 
grass, soft and smooth as velvet. 


THREADS OF GOLD 


hes root of a plant seldom has any particular influence on 
a gardener’s appraisal of its ornamental value and prob- 
ably has not in the case of coptis, but those little threads of 
gold are sure to entwine themselves about the seat of affection 
in every gardener who once allows them to enter his life. It is 
not their golden threads alone, however, that lay claim to 
one’s affections, for the three-parted, glossy leaves and little 
white saucers, usually solitary on a short scape, three to five 
inches tall, make an appealing combination. 

The foregoing observations have 
particular reference to Coptis trifolia, 
the familiar species of northern 
United States, although it is not the 
only gold thread the gardener can 
have, two others at least being avail- 
able at the cost of a little searching. It 
is probably not the best, C. asplent- 
folia coming close to that honor. 

Like the first named, C. aspleni- 
folia is evergreen (at least so if given 
a slight protection of boughs to 
catch and hold a little litter), the 
leaves in its case being so deeply cut 
as to suggest its specific name. In- 
stead of the single-flowered scapes 
of C. trifolia, this one has much- 
branched flowering stems to support 
its numerous creamy white blossoms, 
making a more floriferous plant and, 
I think, a better garden ornament. 

Instead of the evergreen habit of 
the two preceding species, C. brachy- 
petala is deciduous, losing its dull 
green foliage after the first hard 
frost. The leaves are made up of 
three leaflets and they in turn are 
divided into three segments. The 
plant is also taller than either of the 
others, generally attaining a height 
of a foot or more. It is the least 
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A home-made device for tamping the earth around 
posts and stakes in the garden 
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desirable of the three species that I have grown. They all ask 
for an acid soil in which a liberal quantity of leaf mold is 
incorporated. They should have shade in the absence of con- 
stant moisture, although a situation in full sun in the bog 
garden will usually give good results. Plants of C. trifolia 
and C. asplenifolia are available, but the other will probably 
have to be grown from seeds, which are usually available in 
Europe. Fresh seeds planted in late Fall in an outdoor frame 
germinate quite readily, although care must be taken in han- 
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WAYS TO USE GOURDS 


AM interested in the report in, the December 1 Horticulture 

of a gourd display in New York. Gourds are now begin- 
ning to attract the attention in America which has been given 
them in the older civilizations for centuries. We have been 
slow about it perhaps for the reason that here they are subject 
to a blight (armeria). This may be prevented by sterilizing 
seeds against spores of the blight. 

At “Merribrooke”’ the gourds are put to use in many ways; 
first as bird houses. I have raised a crop of more than 50 bird 
houses on a single vine of the dipper or bottle gourd. These 
smaller gourds are useful for bird houses in general. For large 
birds, like the wood duck, golden eye duck, and barred owl, as 
well as for housing squirrels, raccoons, and for colonies of 
honey bees in the woods, for those who like to catch passing 
swarms for home use, we have to use the large sugar trough 
gourds. 

Squirrels, when hard pressed in Winter, eat gourds in trees 
unless we employ the common resource for keeping squirrels, 
rats, and deer mice away from birds’ nests. By this I mean 
driving a nail or other peg in the top and bottom of a gourd 
and then carrying a suspending copper wire from one peg to 
the other. I use this device to keep squirrels, rats, and opos- 
sums away from the Winter lump of suet. For a gourd the 
wire follows the periphery of the globe. 

The lagenaria group of gourds with beautiful white flowers 
furnish decoration for the house—particularly if we remove 
the large coarse leaves and substitute some slender leaves of 
iris in the vase with the gourd flower. 
This brief note on gourds might 
be enlarged to make a book and I 
wish that Miss Tillinghast would 
write it. I could talk about it with 
pleasure. 

—Robert T. Morris. 
Stamford, Conn. 


AN OLD BROOM 
TAMPING TOOL 


NE is often faced with a sudden 
need for a tamping tool to set 
small posts and heavy stakes in the 
garden. Makeshift tampers such as 
old splintered boards are unsafe and 
not satisfactory. Instead, one can 
use an old broom as illustrated. Saw 
the straws off between the tightly 
drawn rows of binding cord or 
wire. Thoroughly rub the straw 
ends with paraffin to keep damp soil 
from adhering too readily. The 
broom handle is just the right size 
to fit the hand and is free of slivers. 
The straw-end is sufficiently heavy 
to make a good tamping butt. This 
tool is neat, practical and handy, 
particularly for working in small, 
deep holes. 
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EVERGREEN PERENNIALS 


4 compensate for the fact that most plants for rock gar- 
dens bloom in the Spring, many of our herbs of smaller 
size have their foliage evergreen and persistent through the 
Winter, on duty the year around. After the hard frosts of 
October have taken away the truly herbaceous growths, it is 
pleasant to see much green foliage, of various tones, still 
flourishing in the rock garden. In fact, many plants—iberis, 
veronica, phlox and others—that have evergreen foliage, make 
much of their growth in the cool of late Autumn, and fre- 
quently give quite a bloom in imitation of the burst of Spring. 
It is interesting to see the October bloom of such as [beris 
tenoreana, Phlox brittoni and Veronica armena, and this 
flowering does not seem to injure the profusion of the next 
Spring. 

In looking at the rock plantings in November 
(often with snow and frozen ground) the groups 
of these evergreen little shrub-herbs are as attractive 
as in Spring or Summer, and keep up the spirit of 
the rock garden until all is covered with snow. A 
wise rule might be that at least half the plants of a 
rock garden should be of this evergreen character, 
and descriptions by dealers should emphasize the 
evergreen foliage. 

Most of the dwarf conifers and broad-leaved 
evergreen shrubs finally get too large for their 
places. Some, as pachysandra or yucca, may not 
appeal to one’s artistic sense, and some are not 
hardy in New England, but dozens of attractive, 
good little shrub-herbs are not known in our gar- 
dens. In the mint family alone there are many rare 
little evergreens. ; 

To hold the beauty of these little plants through 
Winter they should have no Winter covering other 
than the snow that falls on them, for most of them 
are truly hardy, and covering but smothers their 
foliage. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


A WEST COAST PHACELIA 


HE phacelias are native American plants mostly from the 

west coast. Phacelia whitlavia has rough hairy stems and 
leaves which are also hairy, with round scallops. The flowers 
are somewhat campanulate and have a surface like a sheared 
velvet with five rounded petals and five purple filaments hav- 
ing pale yellow projecting anthers. The pistil is gray and split 
in two at the tip. The flowers are five-eighths of an inch long 
and three-quarters of an inch across. They are borne at the 
tips of branching stems. The stems are much branched and 
nine inches high. 

P. campanularia makes a beautiful blue carpet of low- 
growing flowers which should be sown where they are to 
open. P. tanacetifolia is too weedy to deserve a place in the 
flower garden. P. parryi has bluish purple flowers three- 
quarters of an inch across, five petals forming a wide open 
cup, is velvety in surface and has wiry stems covered with 
wiry hairs. It is very pretty. 

—Helen Morgenthau Fox. 
‘“Foxden,’’ Peekskill, N. Y. 


MORNING GLORY EXPERIMENTS 


Y Heavenly Blue morning glories were at their height 
just before one of our flower shows, and I was anxious 
to display some of them along with an exhibit of other flow- 
ers | was staging. I went to my garden with my flashlight the 
night before the show, and wrapped tightly with tissue paper 
the possible blooms of the next day. The paper was held in 
place by small rubber bands. 
The next day I cut them and placed them in water in a 
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large flat container in which they were to be displayed. 
Shortly before the show was opened to the public, surrounded 
by a group of children and some grown folks, I began to take 
off the rubber bands and paper, and like magic they burst 
forth into full bloom. 

I have always felt that the Heavenly Blue morning glory 
has a beauty of color more startling than that of any other 
flower I have ever seen in any garden. The exclamations and 
delight of the observers of my experiment, as these glorious 
blossoms opened in all their beauty, assured me that 1 was 
not far wrong in my estimate. I want to try the experiment 
again. 

—G. Edgar Folk. 
Oakdale, Mass, 





Phacelia whitlavia, an interesting perennial from the west coast 


GOOD CHINESE DELPHINIUMS 


ELPHINIUM sinense grandiflorum is more often listed 
as an annual than a perennial. Here it is a true hardy 
perennial, enduring and satisfying, immune to root rot, mil- 
dew and kindred ailments so prevalent among the hybrid 
delphiniums. The plants are sturdy, never need staking, and 
the deeply cut, dark green leaves make a pleasing foil for the 
graceful sprays of blooms borne freely all Summer and Fall. 
After having tested all varieties, four were selected as being 
the cream of the family. Blue Butterfly grows from 14 to 16 
inches tall with flowers of deep gentian blue. The Tom 
Thumb variety, Blue Gem, is the true dwarf of the collection, 
never exceeding nine inches in height, with flowers of the 
same deep blue as the above. Azure Fairy is all that its name 
implies, true azure blue and never more than a foot tall. 
Cambridge Blue is, to me, the most beautiful of all. The color 
is a shade deeper than Azure Fairy, and the plants a few inches 
taller. 

The individual florets on all these varieties are fully as large 
as those of the old belladonna and formosum kinds, and are 
produced in reckless abandon on the stiffly erect globular 
plants. 

Endless color combinations are possible both in the garden 
and in bouquets. Blue Butterfly and the calendula Chrysantha, 
Cambridge Blue and Giant Pink Glory petunias, Azure Fairy 
and Malmaison (pink) snapdragons, Tom Thumb, Blue Gem 
in front of Miss Lingard phlox, were but a few of the color 
schemes found very satisfactory this past season. Tom 
Thumb, Blue Gem and the golden Linaria macedonica 
speciosa make a rock garden picture that no amount of abuse 
will cause to fade. 


—AMrs. Frank Leininger. 
Oakland, Minn. 
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HARDINESS OF RHODODENDRONS* 


AST Winter hybrid evergreen rhododendrons behaved in a 
way that has been quite puzzling to amateur gardeners. 
Here in the eastern states we usually consider a western, or at 
least partly northern exposure, as being most favorable to 
evergreen varieties. Last Spring it could be observed, however, 
that in many instances rhododendrons flowered more satis- 
factorily in a southern than in a northwestern exposure, which 
seems in contradiction to all previous experiences. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that last Winter was abnormal in more than 
its extremely low temperature. The blasting of buds in north- 
western situations can be blamed readily on the strong and 
very cold northwest winds. 

Even if this be taken into account, however, strange dif- 
ferences in the behavior of individual plants remain unex- 
plained. These were most puzzling to those garden owners 
who did not realize that the varieties which made up their 
rhododendron groups were hybrids, and that they showed in 
their varying hardiness a varying affinity to their respective 
parents. 

There are in particular six species which have been crossed 
and recrossed to produce our garden rhododendrons, and these 
can readily be classified into two groups: (1) the hardy 
R. catawbiense, R. caucasicum, and R. maximum, and (2) the 
quite tender R. ponticum, the still 
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garden side by side in nursery rows under identical conditions 
reacted differently to the severe Winter according to their 
different genetic make-up. Plants with a dominance of R. 
catawbiense blood were hardy whereas others that looked like 
R. ponticum lost all of their flower buds. 


WHERE TRENCHING IS DONE 


ie SIR—In the Roving Gardener’s interesting com- 
ments in Horticulture of December 1 he stated that he 
had not met one amateur who has admitted doing a bit of 
real trenching. In defence of the Middle West I would like to 
say that no permanent planting has been done on this place— 
and we have several well-established gardens—in which the 
soil has not been prepared to a depth of three feet. Some times 
we have trenched and some times bastard trenched but never 
to a depth of less than 36 inches. When working for other 
people, I timidly ask for 30 inches of preparation, knowing 
that even that will be skimped. Often even a superintendent 
from Kew or a head gardener from the Royal Horticultural 
College at Edinburgh will fail to deliver the requisite prepara- 
tion. As an alibi he always says, ‘“‘Oh well, it will have to be 
made over in three or four years anyway.” 

More and more amateur gardeners under the instruction of 
garden clubs in this section of the country are approaching the 
preparation of the soil intelligently, and I can give you the 
addresses of several women gardeners who trench three feet. 


—Katharine L. Rice. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


REASONS FOR “PET” TOOLS 


ENTLEMEN—The “‘Pet Tools’ letters which have been 
published in Horticulture have pointed a conclusion, per- 
haps without their authors realizing the fact. Tools are made 
by professionals for professionals, who work all day every day 
and become skilled in the use of their tools. Each tool is as large 
and as strong as a man accustomed to toil can manage. Such a 
tool is too large and too heavy for the office man or woman, 
who gardens evenings and Sundays. 
Check the ‘‘pet’’ tools and see how many are small, light 
variations of some regular tool. They are ‘‘pets’’ because they 
are small and light, not because of 





more tender R. arboreum, and of late 
also the quite tender R. grifithtianum. 
The hybrids among these which 


A Petition for the New Year 


the other variations. Most small, 
light tools, as one buys them, are 
cheap and flimsy. Hence, the amateur 


we have in our gardens are rarely 
straight crosses between two species, 
but are usually quite complicated. A 
combination like the following, for 
instance, is frequent: | (catawbiense 
x arboreum) x | (catawbiense x ar- 
boreum) x catawbiense| | x (ponti- 
cum album x caucasicum) . There are 
four parent species involved in this 
cross, one of them three times, and 
one twice. If from such a complicated 
hybrid one collects seeds and raises 
plants from them, it can readily be 
imagined what will happen. Among 
the offspring some of the grand- 
parents—or even more remote an- 
cestors—will reappear almost pure; 
other plants are likely to combine in 
them undesirable traits of several of 
the involved species. Their behavior, 
if they are exposed to a severe Winter, 
will be according to their inherited 
qualities. 

Hybrid varieties growing in the 





*An abstract from the Journal of the New York 
Botanical Garden; ‘‘Winter Injury of Hybrid Rhododen- 
drons,"” by Henry Teuscher. 





C) GOD of the Spirit! give us grace to see Thy 
handiwork in lake and wood, in the green 
fields and running brooks; to read Thy message in 
the flowers and the budding leaves; to feel Thy 
presence in the hills, from whence cometh our help, 
and in the valleys, where tasseled corn shows forth 
Thy bounty. 

Teach us to know the healing influence of beauty, 
and so to realize the insidious evil of all that mars the 
landscape; comprehending, too, that ugliness, wher- 
ever found, is opposed to the harmonious develop- 
ment of man’s thought and to the design of Thy 
creation. 

Help us to attune our hearts and minds to the 
melody of the birds, and so to enlist in that crusade 
which seeks to stay the ruthless slaughter of Thy 
innocent creatures; seeking by example and by pre- 
cept to discourage aught which tends to create discord 
in the kingdom of Him whose omniscience marks the 
sparrow’s fall. 

The woods were Thy first temples, and there 
throughout all ages has man desired to worship Thee. 
Shall we, Thy favored children, profane Thy taber- 
nacles or, yielding to the temptation of a golden 
mammon, shall we sell our inheritance for a mess of 
pottage? Not so, O Lord, but give us wisdom to use 
Thy gifts so that the fathers shall not rob the chil- 
dren; and thus shall coming generations find Thy 
groves still standing to Thine honor and glory, be- 
cause we of this day have dealt with them according to 
the knowledge which Thou hast given us. 








makes his own “‘pet.’’ This is the 
only way he can get it. 

The best trowel for an amateur 
is a good professional trowel with 
about one-fourth inch cut from each 
side. The best spade is a long, narrow 
tiling spade with two or three inches 
cut off the end of the blade. The best 
hoe is a regular hoe with the blade 
cut down. I am sure that many 
home garden makers have found 
this statement to be true. 

We amateurs want a good tool, 
not a toy, but we want a tool 
which is fitted to our office-softened 
muscles. 

A professional uses a trowel for 
years. I cut down and lose three a 
Summer. My small boy borrows and 
fails to return my cut-down spade. 
There is a market for first-class tools 
for amateurs. Some manufacturers 
ought to realize this fact. 


—F. W. Lehmann, Jr. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 












THE WINTER WINDOW GARDEN 


Suggestions for growing plants successfully 
in the house even under adverse conditions 


sem crowded appearance of many plant windows is a 
result of the owner’s desire to keep over Winter as many 
geraniums, coleus and other bedding plants as possible 
from which to make cuttings in the Spring. This arrangement 
can not be highly commended. It would be much better to 
relegate most of them to a basement window, where they 
could be plunged in boxes of earth and kept growing. Inci- 
dentally, plants from which cuttings are to be made are called 
“stock’’ plants. They are never seen in the show windows of 
florist shops. By thinning the plants in this way more care 
and attention could be given the remaining few and they’ 
would give far more enjoyment. 

More than merely ‘‘doing well’’ with plants, the modern 
trend is toward arranging attractive plant windows. Archi- 
tects are incorporating bay windows in their plans which 
give more opportunity for window gardening than was pos- 
sible before. 

Plants to fill these windows should be chosen according to 
the exposure. Foliage plants do best, as a rule, where there is 
little sunlight; on the other hand flowering plants like to get 
several hours of sunlight. 

Vines serve to frame a window. English ivy is time-worn 
but nevertheless reliable. Newer kinds to experiment with 
include philodendron, pothos, Japanese grape, Vitis rhom- 
bifolia and nephthytis. 

The type of architecture no doubt will greatly modify the 
selection of plants. Cacti and succulents with definite character 
lend themselves to the modernistic home. Perhaps it is the 
German influence that has made them popular in recent years. 
Strangely enough the calla lily is regaining popularity in this 
connection. We see a sister of the common rubber plant, the 
fiddle-leaf fig, Ficus pandurata, gaining favor. Monstera deli- 
ciosa, which some one facetiously has called the Swiss cheese 
plant, is now often used as a house plant. It is of no small 
proportion, with enormous leaves marked with odd-shaped 
holes. 

The other extreme is the many-paned window of a cottage 
filled with sentimental plants like scented geraniums that 
breathe the fragrance of rose, apple, mint and lemon and the 
old-fashioned simples or herbs which have such an attraction. 
Their tender branches and leaves like humidity in the air and 
this is best supplied by using some kind of metal tray. For a 
small price a tinsmith will make one to fit a windowsill. 
Scalloped edges on the tray are fascinating. The bottom of 
the tray should be filled with pebbles small in size, for large 
ones make the placing of the pots difficult. 

Seed houses are well equipped with window gardening 
material. Of considerable interest is a telescopic plant shelf 
which extends to fit any average window. It may be used on 
the sill or at the top of the lower sash. It is fun to line up 
little plants in small pots on a shelf of this type or, in fact, 
use it to display Sandwich or imported glass. 

No better location can be found in the house for plants 
than the windowseat. Usually there is ample room even for 
large specimens. Naturally in watering and caring for plants 
there is likely to be an occasional overflow of water or spilling 
of soil. A windowseat finished in wood inevitably will be- 
come marred and water-marked. Therefore a surface of some 
waterproof material like tile is far more satisfactory. It will 
stand abuse and will clean easily. Interesting colors and pat- 
terns may also be employed. 

When choosing house plants one may, of course, include 
subjects like aspidistra, palms, rubber plants, holly fern, an- 
thericum or Saint-Bernard-lily, dracenas, and pandanus or 
screw pine, which will endure much abuse, as will the now 


popular sansevieria, which is often called “‘lucky plant.’’ The 
average individual will have no trouble with other plants 
like the Japanese rubber tree, Crassula arborescens, and the 
night-blooming cereus, except that they have certain pecu- 
liarities. The crassula, for example, has a tendency to produce 
drooping branches quite different from the bushy tree-like 
habit that is to be preferred. This may be the result of growing 
the plant in too large a pot, over-watering or over-feeding. 
Stocky growth is not encouraged either by putting the plant in 
a dark corner. Since the plant is a succulent it does not need 
a great amount of water in the Winter months. One should 
always grow it in a pot that appears too small. 

Amateurs may be distressed over the fact that their night- 
blooming cereus plants grow tall and straggly. This is the 
nature of the plant and as it grows older it must be trained to 
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A tiled plant ledge is sanitary and easily cleaned. 
The plant is a specimen aloe. 


a stake plunged firmly into the soil in the pot. Persons having 
Rex begonia plants often feel that they are not succeeding with 
them when in the Winter the leaves turn brown at the edges 
and finally die. This is only natural, for during the Winter 
the Rex begonia is more or less dormant and needs only to be 
watered lightly and kept in a north window. The crown-of- 
thorns, Euphorbia splendens, is not a plant that retains much 
foliage. The stems are usually bare, clothed only with hundreds 
of thorns and the leaves are clustered at the ends of the stems. 
It is only on the tips, too, that the interesting flowers appear. 

Few people have much luck with impatiens or Patient Susie 
during the winter months. The leaves drop off one by one 
and even the stems may begin to fall away joint by joint. Kept 
in a cool window, however, the plant should continue to 
flower indefinitely. If it is kept alive until Spring, it will 
quickly make a huge plant in the garden or as a tub plant. 

It is only natural that some house plants should look shabby 
in the Winter. Gloxinias enjoy a rest period until late Winter 
or early Spring, when they may be started into flower again. 
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Fuchsias, too, need to rest during the early part of the Winter. 
Amaryllis bulbs should be kept from growing until the flower 
bud begins to show. There will be little foliage even when the 
flowers are fully opened. 

The sunless window is more difficult to fill satisfactorily 
with house plants than others. Few flowering plants will 
succeed in it. The outstanding exception is the African violet, 
Saintpaulia tonantha, which seems to be untiring in producing 
purple violet-like blossoms. Many 
will find it difficult to grow, how- 
ever. One has to be careful not to let 
it get dry or, on the other hand, to 
water it too heavily. If water is al- 
lowed to collect in the crown of the 
plant, it is likely to be fatal. 

Of course all kinds of ferns do 
well in a sunless window. Fittonia 
is an attractive foliage plant that 
will make trailing growth and have 
beautifully marked foliage with 
white veins on dark green in the 
variety Fittonia argyroneura. Wan- 
dering Jew prefers a north window. 
All the begonias having spotted 
leaves and which are grown for their 
foliage primarily should be kept out 
of the sun. Flowering bulbs require 
sunshine to bring them into bloom, 
but once in flower, they will last longer in a north window. A 
terrarium grows best when it is kept out of the bright sun- 
light. 


WATERING PLANTS ABOVE AND BELOW 


© ph pddice-s pots contain so much earth that it is diffi- 
cult to apply water without having it run off. There 
should be half an inch between the surface of the soil and the 
top of the pot. If the pot contains too much soil it may be set 
in an open pan so that the water will rise through the opening 
in the bottom. Indeed, this is a very good way to water plants 
without danger of damage to the furniture. 

Ice-cold water should not be given to house plants, and 
neither should hot water. It is best to have the water luke- 
warm, although there is no hard and fast rule about this 
matter. It is found some times that the use of warm water 
hastens growth. Some house plants and especially those with 
wide leaves, require the application of water to the foliage as 
well as to the roots. Sponging off the leaves is a good plan 
because it keeps the leaves free from dust, which has a ten- 
dency to close the pores. 

Almost all kinds of house plants are benefited by syringing 
when a fine spray is used, but there are exceptions, which 
include those plants, like the gloxinia, which have leaves 
covered with thick hairs. 


CARE OF FERNS IN WINDOW GARDENS 


T is important that the air in rooms where ferns are grow- 
ing be renewed frequently, but this must be done without 
allowing a draught to blow directly on the plants. It is a 
good plan to open the window in an adjoining room, with 
the door between also open. Ferns allowed to stand where a 
draught blows on them frequently are certain to suffer. This 
is also true if they are placed so that they receive the heat 
directly from a radiator or a register. —IThe temperature may be 
allowed to drop at night to as low as 40 degrees, but if the 
plants stand close to the window it is wise to place a news- 
paper between them and the glass on very cold nights. Most 
ferns do not like a very dry atmosphere, thriving best in a 
moist, warm room. It is well to keep a pan of water on the 
radiator or elsewhere in the room unless some type of humidi- 
fier is used. 





Lapeirousia juncea has the common name of Blazing Star 
Freesia, although not a true freesia 
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PECULIAR NEEDS OF GERANIUMS 


a persons fail to make their geraniums flower because 
they grow them in pots which are too large. In order 
to blossom well geraniums must be pot bound. In large pots 
they will produce much foliage but few flowers. Even with 
satisfactory pots, they will not bloom well unless they have 
an abundance of sunshine. In this respect they differ greatly 
from the begonias and the prim- 
roses. It is a waste of time to try to 
grow geraniums in a window which 
receives only a few hours of direct 
sunlight each day. One more point 
to remember when growing gera- 
niums is that they do not thirst for 
great quantities of water, as do the 
azalea and the astilbe. Of course, 
they must not be allowed to dry 
out, but they can be kept some- 
what on the dry side. 


BLAZING STAR FREESIA 


NEW bulbous plant which can 
be grown from seed has re- 
cently been imported from South 
Africa by Dr. W. P. Morgan of 
Indianapolis, Ind. It has been called 
Blazing Star Freesia, because of its color and its resemblance to 
the freesia, although it is technically known as Lapeirousia 
juncea. Its star-shaped flowers average one inch in diameter 
and are colored a glowing carmine with deep crimson blotches 
on the three lower petals. The individual blossoms are very 
distinct in form and come on wiry stems 18 inches long. The 
blooming period is during late March and April. 

A conservatory is required in which to bring this novelty to 
maturity. It is preferable to sow seeds during August and 
September in pots to get early Spring blooms. A cool green- 
house, such as one used for carnations, is best. 


THE PRUNING OF ORNAMENTALS 


a of the pruning of ornamental trees and shrubs may 
be done in the Winter. The main point to be kept in 
mind is that pruning should produce beauty of form and 
color. Maples, hickories, walnuts and birches are better pruned 
just as the leaves unfold in the Spring, for otherwise they may 
be injured by the large flow of sap from the wounds that takes 
place as growth begins the last of Winter or in early Spring. 

Evergreens and shrubs can be pruned in the Winter as well 
as in the Fall or Spring, if the work is done while they are 
not frozen. Continued cutting only at the ends, especially 
with shrubs with many branches, will in time produce so 
close a growth that flower buds will not form. Each shrub 
should be allowed to take its characteristic form, and now and 
then two or three entire branches should be taken out from 
the center, being cut off at the ground. The leaves at the ends 
of the other branches will grow large and perfect, ready to 
develop blossom buds. Spring-flowering shrubs are best pruned 
after they have bloomed. 


THE CHINESE PISTACHE TREE 


HE note in the December 1 Horticulture on Autumn 

foliage color reminds me that at ‘“‘Merribrooke’’ we are all 
very fond of the Chinese pistache tree—to be obtained by way 
of the Bureau of Plant Introduction at Washington. Almost 
all of the color plants require placing among coniferous trees 
or the beautiful blackjack oak, Quercus marilandica, our 
favorite among decorative oaks. 

—Robert T. Morris. 


Stamford, Conn. 
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ANSWERS TO GARDEN PROBLEMS 


Farsi: gardeners in Ohio had their share of problems 
last Summer, according to the reports of Professor Victor 
H. Ries in his ‘“‘“Garden Club News Letter’’ published by the 
Ohio State University, Columbus. Nevertheless he has pro- 
vided solutions to these problems, some of which are of more 
than local interest. A number of them are as follows: 

Hundreds of soil samples have been sent for testing to determine the cause 
of garden failures. In most cases the soil had little or nothing to do with 
the difficulty. Excessive heat and lack of moisture were usually the under- 
lying and insurmountable causes. 

Many pin oaks throughout the state have shown varying degrees of 
chlorosis (yellowing of the leaves). This condition may be corrected by 
applications of sulphur and iron sulphate—one-half a pound of each per 
inch of trunk diameter. This material is placed in the ground in crowbar 











These are —- 
protected by the 
U. 8S. Gov. and 
are grown exclu- 
sively by Way- 
side Gardens, 








holes under the outer half of the branches. The holes should be eight to a oo edge ohm ny Any we hy 
twelve inches deep, two feet apart, with two teaspoonfuls of this mixture 
in each hole. 

The Pink Gem petunia, widely advertised this past Spring, seemed to be Two Wondrous New Plants 
a universal disappointment. 

Zinnia mildew was as bad as ever during September. Sulphur dusted or New Phlox Columbia Barberry Mentorensis 
sprayed on the plants during August would have prevented it. Plant Patent 118 Plant Patent 99 

The so-called azalea chrysanthemum (which has no connection or rela- Gorgeous cameo-pink with faint blue | Its rich, glossy foliage stays green prac- 
tion to the azalea) has proven satisfactory. It, however, is not new, having eye. Massive flower heads in great abun- | tically all year. Upright in growth. 

dance, excellent foliage. Mildew and in- Ultimate height, 344 to 4 feet. Thrives 


been introduced years ago as Amelia. It is also sold as Pink Cushion. 


The new Korean hybrid chrysanthemums although the flowers were sect free, rugged growth. A glorious in acid or alkaline soils. Ideal for foun- 


Phlox in every way. Mrs. Francis King dation planting. Unequaled for protec- 





nipped by frost, are really all the catalogue illustrations attempt to show. says it is the finest Phlox produced in | tive hedge. It is upright in growth 
The reddish black bugs common over the state during October were box 20 years. Catalog shows it in natural requiring practically no trimming. A 
elder bugs. They merely entered houses for a warm place to spend the Winter; colors. grand, handsome shrub in every way. 
they are harmless. They will lay their eggs in the box elder seed pods next Price: Single Plants, 50c Price for 2 ft. Plants: Single Plants 
Spring. If you grow only the staminate (male) flowering box elder you 3 for $1.25 12 for $4.50 75c; 3 for $2; 12 for $6; 100 for $45. 
will not have the bugs. ern ' Send for free catalog in which are also offered the lovely new 
Borers in shade trees are becoming increasingly abundant, as they usually dwarf Asters and the new hardy Korean Chrysanthemums as 
attack weakened trees. Many shade trees, especially maples, have been weak- well as the greatest collection of plants offered in America. 


ened by the past dry seasons. Newly planted trees may be protected by wrap- 
ping the trunks with burlap, from the ground to the branches, before May 1. 
This prevents the beetles laying their eggs in the trunks. Once the borers are e 

in, water and fertilization may help the trees to overcome their injury. ov sicl eC an Cd @| AY 
Sometimes one may remove the borers by digging or cutting them out. It is 

hoped to have tree paints within a few years which will kill the borers with- 
out injuring the tree. 





28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 
Owners: ELMER H. SCHULTZ and J. J. GRULLEMANS 
DISTRIBUTORS OF SUTTON'S SEEDS — SEND FOR SEED CATALOG 











A PURPLE FLOWERED SHRUB 


ORPLE is so rare a color among shrub flowers that it is 
hard to understand the general neglect of our native 
Amorpha fruticosa—sometimes called false indigo, although 
that name is more generally applied to baptisia. A. fruticosa 
grows wild from the northern states nearly to the Gulf; 
hence there can be no question of its hardiness. It prefers rich 











river banks, but will thrive in any good garden soil. Under / wer Garden Arrangement 
very favorable conditions, it may grow too tall for the small Flo t Color Variety and Displ 
garden but its usual height is five or six feet. The acacia-like forBes 








foliage is a good green, and distinctly ornamental. It blooms 
here in May and June, bearing slender spikes, a half-foot in 
length, of small flowers of a rich purple. The local strain 
produces flowers that age in the same unattractive manner as 
those of the Anthony Waterer spiraea. The species, however, 
is exceedingly variable, and there are undoubtedly specimens 
to be found elsewhere that lack this fault. Because of its 
variableness, it seems a pity that dealers should usually offer 
seed only, instead of a good selected strain. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 7 
South Carrollton, Ky. 25 Different Gardens 


We paid Romaine B. Ware, the famous gar- 
den designing expert, $600 for these plans. 
You pay only 10c for the whole wonderful 


SPECIAL WAX REPELS RODENTS group! hee these plans you can have the 

' prettiest, best arranged, most admired flower 

ENTION was made in the month’s work column for garden in your neighborhood. Think of 
December 1 of a new material for preventing rodent ? ty mpeg | pines, all sives ant ay to fit every need, all 
gt ; s : : , or only 10c. Each plan in diagram form and arranged to 
injury to trees. Protection of trees in Winter against gnawing give the right background, with best color combinations 
animals and against borers in Summer is, in my experience & and variety of display. With this book as a guide, your 
at Stamford, Conn., best managed by painting the exposed ‘ —— ae the Sere at oil others. oak ag 

. 46 99 . . ° v write tor is wondertu pian DOOK. Send on y 
parts with hot Parapin’’ wax applied with a bush. This wax | (stamps or coin) and we will send it ta you 
is a combination of paraffin with two kinds of pine gum. by return mail. 

Gnawing animals and borers do not like the pine gum odor. | l= ; , ey ee yey Book, 
A melting apparatus is sold by dealers in the wax. Aas = _ Postpaid on request. 83 
—Robert.T. Morris. ai ‘a : R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 


BOX 2933, THREE RIVERS, MICH. 








Stamford, Conn. 
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: JUST PUBLISHED FOR 1935 Sts. | 

2 The largest and most complete 2 = » 
a edition in 143 years of NIA 
== THEOLD @: 
“=| FARMER'S [& 
, ALMANAC j= 


by ROBERT B. THOMAS 





In addition to all astronomical material — tides — 
weather forecasts—historical dates—laws on income 
tax, automobile, fish and game — postal rates — vege- 
table planting table — garden hints, etc., there are 
special articles by the highest authorities including 


FLOWER PLANTING TABLE and 
ARTICLES ON GARDEN WORK 
by E. I. FARRINGTON 


Secretary, Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


15c 


At all newsstands and traders throughout New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. 


If unable to obtain at your dealer’s, send 18c to cover 
cost and postage to 


THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 


5 St. James Avenue, Boston 




















The National 


Horticultural Magazine 


Four excellent issues are planned for 1935 but as 
the edition is limited they may not be available unless 
you act soon. Why not start the New Year with a 
subscription? We will send a sample copy for twenty- 
five cents to convince you of its merit. And, as a 
special inducement we will send free during January 
only, a booklet on Fuchsias by E. O. Essig. 


NEW ZEALAND PLANTS 


will be particularly featured in January with illus- 
trations of many plants not figured before in the 
United States. 


THE DAFFODIL YEARBOOK 


will be ready in March. Advance orders accepted 
now, price fifty cents. It will be illustrated and will 
contain not only special articles but a useful adver- 
tising directory. 


All inquiries should be sent to C. C. Thomas, 
Secretary, Room 821, Washington Loan and Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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LATE SUMMER-FLOWERING BULBS 


NE of the few flowers which blooms from: out of the 

ground, such as the crocus, is Sternbergia lutea. It is well 

called the glorified yellow crocus, and because of its color, is 
also called Autumn daffodil. 

In early September the flowers, crocus-like, break out of 
the hard dry ground, the most intense buttercup yellow. They 
do not come all at once but continue for a few weeks. The 
foliage follows, but in cold climates the growth is in the 
Spring. The leaves are strap-shaped, narrow and ornamental. 
The bulbs multiply slowly but dependably. The top of the 
bulb should be planted about five inches deep. 

Another gem in this class is the Alpine cyclamen, particu- 
larly, Cyclamen hederefolium album. This appears in Sep- 
tember also, and is most interesting and entertaining in 
growth. Small dart-shaped heads on slender red stems, or 
scapes, suddenly shoot up from the hard, dry ground. They 
reach a height of some four inches and then burst into flower 
—dainty miniature cyclamen. 

Little red fagots then form about the base of the stem, 
nest-like, and slowly rise and unfold into tufts of small ivy- 
shaped leaves, whence the name hederefolium. The flower 
head, cap-like, drops to the ground. The stem tip then begins 
a spiral winding downward like a tiny coiling wire, until it 
rests sidewise on the ground. The tip nestles in the center and 
is safeguarded from touching the ground by a conical coil of 
some six turns. This tip enlarges to the size of a pea and then 
dehisces the seed. 

The blooming period covers the better part of a month. 
The deep green leathery foliage is beautifully silver-mottled, 
and persists as a good ground cover for several months. In this 
type of cyclamen, the corm grows underground. 

C. europeum is the familiar one of the Swiss Alps, small, 
reddish and fragrant. Its beauty is in mass only. C. neapoli- 
tanum, C. grecum, C. macrophyllum, and C. hederefolium 
are ivy-leaved, but closely alike, differing in color of flower. 
Catalogues vary in ascribing color. However, C. hederefolium 
album, with its crisp snow whiteness, is an easy favorite. 

All are classed as hardy cyclamen and will do well in mild 
climates where Alpines will not ordinarily succeed. There is 
another section which blooms in the Spring. Corms may be 
had of specialists, while seed will produce blooms in a year. 
Hand pollinating the flowers will assure seed. 

Sternbergia and the cyclamen leave the ground bare in the 
Summer. A light dressing of bone meal and some lime should 
be given at that time and left dry until growth starts. 

Both are native of the Mediterranean region and are found 
in stony and rocky places. Each does well in heavy soil which 
incorporates some old mortar, lime plaster, or spent lime, 
preferring a situation well drained and getting forenoon or 
late afternoon sun. 


Oakland, Calif. —George B. Furniss. 


AN ANNUAL FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


( >" a limited number of plants for the rock garden 
bloom in the Autumn days. When searching for late 
blooming subjects few people seem to have found the diascia 
or twinspur, each flower of which has two spurs. It is an 
annual readily raised from seed and of easy culture, beginning 
to bloom in August and being covered with flowers of an 
indescribably beautiful deep rose pink. These flowers are pro- 
duced in profusion until the frost. The flowers are cup shaped, 
three-fourths of an inch across, and beside the twin spurs they 
always grow in pairs often several along the stem. The plant 
grows in clumps having many wiry stems about 12 inches 
long. When eight or ten plants can be placed together either 
alone or near cerastium, nepeta or any gray-foliaged plant, 
they deserve an intimate place in the rock garden. 

—Nellie Robinson Stevens. 


Oxford, Md. 
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CRESS 


1935 GARDEN BOOK 
XY 
is ready—with many rare new _<@ 
items to intrigue the fancy of © 
the gardening enthusiast. A 
penny postal or letter brings 
it to youu—FREE. With it goes 
the assurance (supported by 97 
years of experience) of strictly 
high-grade seeds, bulbs and 
plants. Dreer’s Garden Book 
is more than a catalog. ... It 
is a complete guide to those 
whose flower and vegetable 
gardens are a source of pride 
—and who have learned that 
_ true economy and real plea- 
sure are derived only from 
wits the very best. Everything rea- 
sonably priced. Let us help 
7 yy you make your 1935 garden the 
Quat most beautiful you have ever 
Pet enjoyed. Henry A. Dreer, 138 
. Dreer mite. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Complete garden handbook 
describing all best flowers 
and vegetables. Hundreds 
of illustrations. Gardening 
information. Low prices. 
Burpee’s guaranteed seeds. 
Write for this valuable free book. 
Burpee’s Double Hybrid Nastur- 
tiums, hybrids of Golden Gleam, 
all colors in mixture. New low 
price, packet only 25c. 
—=—=<= Mail Coupon or Write Today — — =; 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., | 
856 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia. 

O Send Burpee’s 1935 Garden Book free. | 
O Send packet Burpee’s Double Hybrid | 

Nasturtiums 25c. 
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THE NEW 3 POWER PRUNER 


Noother brush cutting tool gives 
the same cutting power with 
easy pressure. No other brush 
cutter has the patented slide 
shift power slot. The Porter 
Forester is the most efficient 

4 two-hand brush cutting and 

i} pruning tool ever devised. Cuts 
easily, cuts clean, with no 
crushing or bark stripping. Has 
two sharp cutting blades. No 
dull hook. 


HKP FORESTER 


No.1 Forester. 20” long cuts 
14” green wood $4.25 
(| No.2 Forester. 27” long cuts 
114.” green wood $5.50 
- For heavy work in woods, 
roadside clearing. 
No. 3 Forester. 34” long cuts 2 
GTOGR WOE 2. occccvcoces $7.00 
Leaves a flat stump, has a long reach. 
Extensively used in reforestation camps. 
H. K. PORTER, Inc. 
EVERETT MASS. 
The Bolt Clipper People Est. 50 Year 











GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s finest gar- 
den monthly. As official organ of the Nat. 
Assoc. of Gardeners and the American Rock 
Garden Soc., it brings a wealth of informa- 
tion at little cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 
per year. Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 





HORTICULTURE 
NEW COLORS IN HELLEBORES 


HERE are a number of botanical species of hellebore but 

only Helleborus niger and H. orientalis, two widely dif- 
ferent plants, are commonly cultivated. In H. niger the Christ- 
mas rose, the leaves spread flat while in H. orientalis, the 
Lenten rose, they stand erect. 

The leaves of the former are borne on stems five to seven 
inches long and they are palmately lobed, bluish and smooth. 
The fine flowers, borne above the foliage, are three inches 
across, are white or flushed pink or pinkish purple, and are 
very long lasting. 

There does not seem to have been much effort among plant 


breeders to improve or vary this fine species. Perhaps they | 


think it good enough. A search through a wide range of 
European catalogues and reference books shows seven names 
for forms of H. niger but Robinson boils them down to three. 
They would be first, the type; second, var. minor, smaller in 
every part; third, var. altifolius, a much taller, more florifer- 
ous sort with a tendency to assume a rosy hue. Under “‘var. 
altifolius,’’ Robinson would include major, maximus, gigan- 
teus and grandiflorus, and that simplifies things a lot. We have 
a variety precox here in the West and I grow it, but just 
where it falls into the picture I do not know. 

H. orientalis is a quite different plant. Robinson calls it 
H. colchicus, while Bailey has colchicus as a variety of H. 
orientalis. 

From time to time breeders have worked on this fine species 
and there have been crosses with H. niger altifolius, but a 
collection shows little of hybridity except in the color varia- 
tions. Long ago some of the varieties were named but of these 
few can be found offered today. Later, amateurs worked on 
them and produéed fine unnamed forms but it remained for 
Millet to develop and name about 30 varieties. 

The Millet hybrids comprise quite a varied range of colors 
and markings. Some are white, not the pure white of H. niger 
but a good white and usually mottled or flecked with maroon 
or purple. Others are apple blossom, near pink, and from that 
through varying shades to ruby crimson, all with a beautiful 
penciling, flecking, or mottling of various shades from rose to 
deep maroon. 

Each one is so handsome that it is difficult to make a choice, 
but in the words of O’Hooligan, I like them all. Here are a 
few instances of the colors: 


Ariadne. White ground with inner flower flecked pink. 

Baroness. Greenish white, flecked with purple mauve. 

Coquetterie. Pure white ground with purple flecks around inner margin. 
Monsieur Prosper Perthuis is a deep purplish mauve. 

Abchasicus rubens, one of the very old varieties, is ruby crimson. 


Hellebores can be forced rather easily but doubtless it 
would take a year to get plants back to full vigor. In fact 
hellebores are rather slow to make new roots although the old 
mat of fibrous roots persists long. Until a new set of roots is 
formed one does not have a plant at its very best, but when 
once well established the plant lives a very long time in full 
vigor. 











Hellebores are dormant in Summer and begin root action in | 


early Fall which, theoretically, is the time to move them. In | 


actual practice, however, I handle them at:any time from 
September 1 to late April and with little difference in results. 
It is highly important to allow no exposure of roots when 
handling them at any time of year. 

Propagation is similar to that of the peony, by cutting out 
a crown. It is best to trim the roots back a third with a sharp 
knife-cut when transplanting. They live in many soils but are 
at their best in a good, moderately heavy, well-drained loam, 
rich in humus. 

Hellebores do not like sun. On the other hand they do not 
flower well in a dense low shade, so that the ideal situation 
is under a dense high shade where there is plenty of light, or 
at the margin of dense shrubbery where they are protected 
from sun, yet get plenty of light. 


Cat Poste. 
Ukiah, Calif. are 








most widely 
KNOWN 
and POPULAR 
flower seeds in 
the world 





Tue International reputation for qual- 
ity enjoyed by Sutton’s Seeds was not 
earned without good reason. And that 
reason is easy to find in the gorgeous 
flower gardens for which England is 
famous and for the beauty of which 
Sutton’s Seeds are largely responsible. 


Sutton’s Seeds are invariably uni- 
form in quality, true-to-type and sure 
to germinate. They have attained this 
high degree of perfection through the 
ceaseless care in breeding and selecting 
the choicest seeds from improved plants 
by the generations of the Sutton family 
which have comprised the firm of 
Sutton & Sons for a hundred years and 
more. 


Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horti- 
culture and General Garden Seed Cat- 
alogue for 1935;—200 pages—pictures 
and describes the hundreds of varieties 
of flowers that can be grown from 
Sutton’s Seeds. This valuable book will 
be mailed, postpaid, for 35c. In addi- 
tion, we are offering a choice collec- 
tion of the following four packets of 
Sutton’s Seeds for $1.00. Or, we will send 
seeds and catalogue—both for $1.25. 


ASTER—Sutton’s Amethyst. Delicate, sil- 
very-lilac flowers of extremely lasting 
qualities. 


SUNFLOWER—Sutton’s New Hybrids. 
Of novel colorings, including ruby and 
maroon. 


CALENDULA—Sutton’s Art Shades. 
Double flowers in shades of apricot, 
Orange and cream. 


ESCHSCHOLTZIA—Sutton’s Red Chief. 
A distinct shade. Rich mahogany 
throughout; early flowering. 


Send for the catalogue and it will 
help you plan your flower garden for 
next summer. Please remit by In- 
ternational Money Order. Address, 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Box 27, Reading, 
England. 


ENGLAND’S BEST 
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Editor of 
Author of ‘“The Gardener’s Bed Book’’ 


nye | THE WINTER DIVERSIONS 
fai) =| OF A GARDENER 
By Richardson Wright 


‘‘House and Garden’’ and 


Delightful “‘bits and pieces’’ for those who garden by 
day and read by night. ‘““These papers have been written 
for my own amusement,”’ the author asserts. ‘“They are 


not concerned with washing 


rubber plants in milk or 


planting seeds in flats in sunny cellar windows. Sepa- 
rated from my garden I study the garden’s past. Like a 
busy cook with many pots upon her stove, some notions 
I push on the back of my mind to simmer, some drag 
forward to boil merrily. From that mental cookery, 


extending over a number of 
derived.’ Illustrated. 


HORTIOULTURE 
800 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 


years, these papers have 


THE WINTER DIVERSIONS OF A GARDENER 
By Richardson Wright 


$2.50 


I enclose 
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5 CUSPIDATA 

7 CAPITATA 

: HATFIELDI 

¥ REPANDENS 
THUYA PYRAMIDALIS 

id WAREANA 


7 SABINA 


MOERHEIM “ se 


CHERRY HILL 


WEST NEWBURY 


CHOICE SPECIMEN STOCK 


TAXUS BREVIFOLIA upto 8 ft. spread 


JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA up to 7 ft. spread 


KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE “ “ 8 “ high 


None better to be found anywhere — Prices reasonable 


“We specialize in large tree moving” 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


“ “ 12 “ high 


“ “ 5 “ “ 


= * ¢ * wee 
“ “ 12 “ high 
“ “ 10 “ “ 


“ “ 5 “ ‘ 


“ “ 12 “ “ 


NURSERIES 
MASSACHUSETTS 








HUMUS 


For better lawns and gardens, 
use this pure organic matter of 
high nitrogen content. 


Send for New Booklet 


Write nearest of our distributors, listed 
below, for descriptive booklet, includ- 
ing complete chemical analysis. 


FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY 
Zeliwood, Florida 
New York Office: 15 Broad Street 
Boston Office: 141 Milk Street 





FLORIDA 





QS Be 
Distributors: 
BRECKS, 

85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
132 Church Street, New York City 
E. MILLER RICHARDSON 
& CO. 

108 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
FRANKLIN P. MURPHEY 
713 Lancaster Ave., Wilmington, Del. 
BECKERT SEED & BULBCO. 
502 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. W. BOLGIANO & CO. 


411 New York Avenue, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 











RAISING ACONITES FROM SEED 


N February 1, 1934, seeds of Aconitum napellus and A. 
wilsoni were sown in a flat of thoroughly soaked soil, 
covered with a sprinkling of straw, and without further 
protection were taken out into the garden and left to the 
mercy of the elements. In May the seedlings began to appear 
and in two weeks the napellus half of the flat was full. When 
I transplanted them in August there were over 100 thrifty 
plants. Although shade was provided the hot, scorching 
winds had reduced the number to 45 when Winter began. 

On the wilsoni side not one seedling ever showed up. The 
three plants I have came from two packets of seed sown in a 
flower pot June 1, 1933, and kept moist and shaded all 
Summer. When Fall came and there was not a sign of ger- 
mination, yet the seed seemed unchanged, the pot was plunged 
into the soil even with the top, in the garden, covered with 
straw and left over Winter. In May, 1934, three seedlings 
came up and grew lustily, but although the bed was left un- 
disturbed, no more appeared. 

A. bicolor, which never matures seed, is to me the most 
beautiful member of this family. Here it grows between three 
and four feet high, is well branched and for a month, or 
longer, beginning July 10, is covered with its exquisite blue 
and white “‘hoods.”’ 

—Mrs. Frank Leininger. 
Oakland, Minn. 


WHEN GARDEN MAKERS DIFFER 


N the December 1 issue of Horticulture Mr. Hamblin places 
erythronium and calochortus seeds under the heading 
“Seeds Difficult to Germinate.’’ This does not coincide with 
my experience for I have grown several outdoor seed-beds of 
erythroniums and calochorti, overcrowded with seedlings, 
without attempting the use of fussy ceremony of any sort. 

Well-ripened seeds of western erythroniums of the class 
which reproduce only by seeds are slow but sure in germina- 
tion. Planted in late Fall, in well-firmed sandy loam seed- 
beds, they are easy. Seedlings appear in March, or earlier in 
suitable weather, flowering after three years’ growth. Unripe 
seeds simply fizzle out. 

Several species of calochortus may be grown similarly. 
Transplant either kind when two or three years old, or grow 
them where you wish, among shrubbery, or in a rock garden. 
The most important thing is ripe fresh seed. My experimental 
beds, be warned, are west of Chicago. This gives defenders of 
old traditions perfectly good grounds for disapproval. 

—John H. Heckner. 
Brownsboro, Ore. 


SOUTH AFRICAN BULBS FROM SEED 


 ionbed Spring was my first experience with freesias, ixias, 
sparonias and dierama from seed. The seeds were sown in 
a flat February 21 and they did not take very long to germi- 
nate—two or three weeks. The first leaves looked like tiny 
blades of grass. The plants were later transplanted into other 
flats and grown on until large enough to plant out in rows in 
the vegetable garden, where they were cultivated frequently 
all Summer. They were not irrigated. 

The freesias and ixias bloomed during July and August in 
many colors. They all made good size bulbs by the time they 
were dug in the Fall, after the first frost. The freesias and ixias 
had even multiplied and had little bulblets on each bulb, 
similar to gladioli. They were dug, dried off and stored ex- 
actly like gladioli. Part of the freesia bulbs are being forced in 
pots in the house this Winter. 

None of the seeds presented any difficulty either in germina- 
tion or transplanting. Next year, other African bulbs will be 
tried, such as watsonias, sparaxis, babiana, and ornithogalum. 

—Hazel Van Eaton. 


Salem, Ore. 
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STERILOAM 
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. ~~ A a. 
An TTC 
incubator for BABY PLANTS 


Baby plants are just as tender—need just as much 
pom fe baby children. That's why so many seed- 
lings die. You simply can’t plant seeds in ordinary 
dirt, filled with fungus, mold spores, parasitic bac- 
teria, and expect them to develop. With Duckham’s 
STERILOAM however, you can be positive of 
100% seed germination, if the seeds themselves 
are fertile. No questionable chemicals necessary. A 
real incubator for baby plants—where they grow 
better, faster, more vigorous. 

Special introductory offer: 10 lb. pkg. (suffi- 
cient for 1 seed flat) $1.25 postage prepaid 
6 NOE AVENUE MADISON, N. J. 





SPECIAL COLLECTION 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship three 
each, large bulbs correctly labeled, 
as follows: 


Albatross Minuet 

Aflame Mother Machree 
Ave Maria Orange Wonder 
Com. Koehl Picardy 

B. I. Farrington Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1935 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Specializing in 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
and 
Delphiniums 
Send for Illustrated Folder 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 
Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 





Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 

rices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Sepen Maples, Franklinia, etc. Ask us now 
to reserve for you a copy of our Short Guide 
to Nursery Products—ready soon. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 


GLADIOLI 


Strong Healthy Bulbs 


WABAN GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS 
WABAN, MASS. 
Send for Oataleg 


West Hill Nurseries 
Grape Vine Specialists 


Over 60 vars. of Grapes, including those wonderful 
new introductions for the table: Fredonia, Golden 
Muscat, Ontario, Sheridan, Urbana, Portland. 
500 vars. fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc. 
State inspected. True to name, size and quality 
as represented. OUR 59th YEAR. CATALOG FREE. 

















1200 Vatuelies 


It is my aim to supply flower lov- 
ers with world’s finest Iris at rea- 
sonable prices. Over 25 years’ experience. 
OBERT WAYMAN 
Box B 






BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 





HORTICULTURE 


GINGER FOR EASTERN GARDENS 


WE have been delighted with the beauty of a western 

ginger, Asarum hartwegi, which we have had growing 
for several seasons in our north rockery. A native of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, where it grows in dark damp woods, it is 
closely related to our eastern species but is more showy be- 
cause it has handsome leaves which are its most distinctive 
feature. They are from three to five inches broad, heart- 
shaped, on long stout petioles, of a dark rich green beautifully 
mottled with white, smooth and shining on the upper surface, 
lasting in good condition throughout the season. The plants 
are about six inches in height and in appearance and manner 
of growth suggest the cyclamen. 


Underneath the spreading leaves the shy little blossoms 
hide, held close to earth on short peduncles. They are purplish 
maroon in color, urn-shaped, three-lobed, each lobe terminat- 
ing in a long curled spur about one and three-quarters inches 
long. These quaint and interesting flowers appear in May and 
last for weeks. 

The root stocks are long and creeping, and the plants may 
be increased by root division. If left undisturbed they will 
form large colonies, increasing from year to year. 

A. hartwegi is listed by western nurserymen, and will prove 
a welcome addition to eastern gardens where it is perfectly 
hardy. It should be given shade, rich soil, good drainage and 
plenty of moisture. . 
—AMrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


PLANTS TO FOLLOW SPRING BULBS 


HAT to use in tulip beds after the bulb display has 

passed is a question which always confronts garden 
makers. Most of the annuals are shallow-rooted and can be 
set between the bulbs if started plants are used, or they can be 
grown from seeds sown in the early Spring on the beds. The 
Shirley poppy and the California poppy are particularly satis- 
factory. Annual larkspur and Phlox drummondi also give 
quick and pleasing effects. If the bulbs are removed after flow- 
ering, the space may be used for any started bedding plants or 
for gladioli, dahlias or montbretias. Violas, pansies and 
forget-me-nots may be set out in the Spring when the tulips 
are just opening. For low-growing material to carpet the 
ground, such plants as Phlox subulata, Arabis alpina, Gypso- 
phila repens and Nepeta mussini may be used. Perennial plants 
are sometimes carried over in coldframes and transplanted to 
the bulb beds as early as possible. 


FLOWER AND GARDEN POEMS 


“Garden Wise and Otherwise,’ by Joshua Freeman Crowell. Published 
by Bruce Humphries. Price $2.00. 
te is a book of poems. It pays tribute to many different 
flowers, to gardens and to gardeners and is illustrated with 
well-selected photographs. Some of the verses are quaint con- 
ceits, as witness the following: 


CALCEOLARIA 


When I see these curious blobs of color, spotted, white to red, 

I want to close my eyes and dream of angel toadstools, polka-dotted, 
newly dead, 

And poised in Paradise! 
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SEEDS 
BULBS 


Hitinyagiiea? Catalogues on Regus St 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS [ESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed &Bulb Specialists 


NEW YORKCITY 





ALL AMERICAN 


FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 


FOR 1935 
Cosmos, Orange Flare, the Grand Pkt. 
SE err 25c 


Marigold, Yellow Supreme, the yellow 


ES fae 6 ns oN 60.0.6 0's &< 25c 
Marigold, Guinea Gold .............. 25c 
Nasturtium, Golden Gleam ........... 15c 
Nasturtium, Scarlet Gleam .......... 25c 
Nasturtium, Glorious Gleam Hybrids, 

ee a oe tora n wads ode os « — 
Calendula, Orange Shaggy ....... nt 


The collection of 7 full-sized pkts. for $1.50 


Be sure to write for our free seed 
Annual for 1935. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Gucrantied ROSE 
BUSHES 


EVERBLOOMING— 
world’s finest varieties, 
two year old, field grown, 
budded on strong healthy stock, guar- 
anteed true to name. Talisman, Pres. 
Hoover, Dame Edith Helen, Butterfly, 
Betty Uprichard, Etoile de Hollande, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, Radiance, all 
other popular favorites, including 
some new and patented varieties. 
Write for free illustrated Catalog. 


McCLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 
ler Texas 























RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the 
most comprehensive published, 
4,640 different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large 
selection of Herbaceous, Rock 
Plants and Shrub seeds. Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 








CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as winter-flowering cut flowers or ornamentals. 
Easy to grow in a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
Illustrated catalog of the finest varieties, pot grown, named 
sorts, from America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if you 
mention this advertisement. 


“Longview” “>. Crichton, Ala. 







































AY we take this 
opportunity of wishing our friends 
and patrons a Happy and Pros- 
perous New Year. 


LUBECK GARDENS 
29 Fifth Street Attleboro, Mass, 
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CHECK-R-BOARD | 


WATTLES 
PROTECT VALUABLE PLANTS 


.* 





Attractive 
as Screen 
or Fence 


Light 
Durable 
Inexpensive 


Can Be 
Used Year 
After Year 


Send for Prices 


CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1204 E. Washington Lane 
Germantown Philadelphia 





Six Pamphlets 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, for sale at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, as follows: 


Herbs: How to grow them 
and use them 


Garden Club Programs .. . .50c 
Begonias and Their Culture 50c 
House Plants and How to 


Grow Them ........... 25¢ 
Rock Gardens and What to 

Grow in Them ......... 25c 
Grape Culture .......... 10c 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 
check or stamps 











MORE and FATTER 

‘GARDEN BIRDS 
with EDGARDEN 

4 Wild Bird Mixture 

*{ 10 Lbs. $1.50 — 25 Ibs. $3.00 

‘ | Suet Logs $1.00 Complete 

Free Delivery 

R. J. EDGAR, NARBERTH, PA. 
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Rutherford, New Jersey 








Alpine Garden Seeds 


And rare native seeds fresh from 
the Pacific Northwest. 5c and up 
per pkt. List gladly mailed. 

JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 


821 WEST PENDER ST... VANCOUVER. CANADA 











WHY DO FLOWERS KEEP 


2 to 5 days longer? 
They absorb three times 
as much water when cut 
with the Wilt-Less Flower 
Cutter. Price lower. Send 
$1.50 now for DeLuxe 
Model. 


THE ULLMAN CoO. 
Northampton Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 
PADS FOR LAWN CHAIR LEGS 


NE usually has a number of light chairs and stools easy 

to carry about which are very convenient on the lawn 

and in many pleasant spots in the garden. However, the small 
leg-ends usually sink into the ground under one’s weight, 
spoiling the turf and making small holes. This can be pre- 
vented with the use of neat and practical protection pads that 





A device to support chair legs on the lawn 


any one can make quickly. Cut circular pieces from an old 
heavy automobile tire casing to measure an inch and one-half 
or two inches in diameter. With a large-headed nail fasten 
one to each stool or chair leg-end. The pads will distribute 
the weight evenly and will not be unsightly or noticeable. 
They will come off easily when the chair is no longer needed 
for lawn and garden use. 


THE POINSETTIA IN AMERICA 


Me. misleading statements about the poinsettia have 
been published in the daily papers. Here are the facts. 
At the first exhibition of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society held in Masonic Hall, Chestnut street, Philadelphia 
on June 6, 1829, Euphorbia pulcherrima was exhibited by 
Col. Robert Carr, proprietor of the Bartram Botanic Garden, 
Philadelphia. 

This plant was sent to the Bartram Botanic Garden in 
1828 from Mexico by the Hon. J. R. Poinsett, United States 
Minister to Mexico, in a collection of euphorbiacz. Stock was 
given to Robert Buist, who was then the leading florist and 
nurseryman of Philadelphia, who sent a plant to Professor 
Graham of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Professor Graham suggested the name of poinsett. Later it 
was exhibited as Euphorbia poinsetti and finally as Poinsettia 
pulcherrima. 


Philadelphia, Pa. —David Rust. 














RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCK MANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 


SUNSHINE PLANT SHELF 


Doubles and trebles the plant capacity of 
every sunny window. 


EVERYONE SAYS: “Why in the world 
has no one ever thought of such a thing 














before?” 
85 STATE wEEESTE EOSTO 
STREET [RIQWA@G@s) “mass” 


Full Descriptive Circular on Request 
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Don't 
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dope” your lawns 
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UXURA- 


HARTFORD, CONN 





MFD. by OLDS & WHIPPLE, INC 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
OF 
LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON 
Starts January 3. 34th Year. Full 
Growing Season in Groton. Catalog. 
John Parker, Director, Groton, Mass. 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 


BEATRICE 


GARDENS 
GOLD MEDAL DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLUS and CANNAS 

Cut Flowers and potted Plants 
for all occasions 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
630 So. Main St., Sharon, Mass., Phone 776 














Choice Perennials 


AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 














A REPELLENT 
Aids in keeping dogs away from ever- 
greens and other plants. 
NON-POISONOUS 
Send 35c for large sifter top can 
3 cans $1.00—postage prepaid 
P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





rer er 


MASS. 





( 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 5 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 


Bucks Co., Penna. 





DAHLIAS—CANNAS: Choice list and Book 
Free. Gladahlia, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





OPPORTUNITY to acquire Florist Busi- 
ness specializing in Unusual Pot Plants, 
very little competition, wonderful possibili- 
ties, vicinity Philadelphia, Pa. T. G., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Would like a job in greenhouse. Good ex- 
perience. Good references. Address N. K., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 











Young man, 26, single, superintendent for 
landscape architect. Extensive experience 
in growing and propagating plants. Would 
like position on private estate for winter or 
permanent. Driver’s license. References. 
W. X. Y., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener, German-American, with thorough 
knowledge of all outside branches and suc- 
cessful greenhouse man with best refer- 
ences, desires position on private estate. 
Married, middle age, one child. Address 
R. B., Care of ‘‘Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Caretaker-gardener, wants chance to prove 
his worth and ambition on an estate, hotel 
or what you have. Married. age 28, white, 
no children. Four years with present em- 
ployer. Address H. 5 O., Care of “Horticul- 


ture,”” Boston, Mass. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 | 





MASSACHUSETTS | THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | OF NEW YORK 


announce the following activities 


Coming Lectures | for cordially invites its members and their 
Fy JANUARY friends to attend the 
a 


at their offices | 1935 LECTURE SERIES | 


Horticultural Hall | 
| 598 Madison Avenue, New York to be given in the Auditorium 


Boston, Mass. 
Wednesday, January 16th, 1935 at 2:30 P.M. 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“FERTILIZERS” by Mrs. Arthur Knapp 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 24— 


Lilies for New England 
by William N. Craig of 
Weymouth, Mass. 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES: as follows: 


| Professional: 1—Three pots of bulbs includ- 
ing corms and other material 
listed as bulbs. 


| January 15, 1935 (Tuesday) 3 P.M. 


“Twenty-five Years With Roses and 
Other Posies” (Illustrated) 


: : By Dr. J. Horace McFarland 
2—Vase of eighteen carnations. 


| January 29, 1935 (Tuesday) 3 P.M. 
“How Plants Use the Soil” 
By Dr. Edgar T. Wherry 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY |12— 


The Hardy Garden in Continuous 


Bloom 
| by Mrs. Preston Rice of 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


1—Arrangement of white flow- 
ers in white container for a 
table against wall — space 
approximately 30”x 24”. 


Amateur: 





February 5, 1935 (Tuesday) 3 P.M. 


“The Golden Age of the Garden” 
(Illustrated) 


By Mr. Frank Schrepfer 


2—Arrangement of red flowers 
in any container for a table 
against wall—space approxi- 
mately 30”x 24”. February 19, 1935 (Tuesday) 3 P.M. 
“How Plants Are Affected by Other Plants” 


By Dr. Rodney H. True 


Each lecture will be given at 2:30 P.M. 


and will be illustrated Entries Must Be in Place by Twelve Noon 


Evening Lecture, Wednesday, January 16th 
at 8:30 P.M. 


“ANNUALS” by Arthur Herrington 
(Colored slides) 


Free to members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


March 5, 1935 (Tuesday) 3 P.M. 
“House Plants and Their Care” 
(Demonstrated) 


Non-members, 50 cents By Mr. David Rust 

















Ask your Seedsman for 


IM P. 
SOAP 
Imp. Soap 8 SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 


Tea |waee 

















a Peat Moss . .$2.50 bale 
Cow Manure 2.50 100 lbs. 
NM Sheep Manure 2.50 100 lbs. 
Bone Meal .. 2.50 100 lbs. 
a Special Prices in Quantity 
Shute’s Special Grass Seeds 
8 E.L. Shute & Co. Est.40yrs. 
4 616 W. UpsalSt. Ger.0320 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








™ Birds from Coast 
to Coast 


now feeding in THE BIRD 
CAFETE Revolving. 
ie <2 Wire =. A garden orna- 
= ment. Postpaid $3.50. 
H. DERCUM 
RIVER RD., WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 
Pay postman on delivery or 
send check with order. 





**Money-back”’ 
Guarantee 





FEED the BIRDS 


Try Beginner’s Luck. 
Getan Automatic Feeder 
full of Packard Bird 
Pood, all for $1 postpaid. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 











THE WEEPING PRIVET 
LTHOUGH listed as Ligustrum pendulum, this shrub ap- 
pears to be a form of the Amur River privet and hence 
presumably is hardy. I first noticed it in the old Howell Nur- 
series at Knoxville, Tenn.—smoothly combed plants of a rich 
green about three feet in height and almost as broad. Then in 
Memphis I found a long hedge in perfect form. It was a good 
four feet in height, even and sleek, showing no signs of prun- 
ing. When one realizes that this is almost a true evergreen 
throughout this section of the South, its usefulness and beauty 
may easily be imagined. 

I think the plant is relatively new and I have no idea as to 
its ultimate height and spread. The type Amur easily attains 
eight feet in New England, 15 to 20 feet in Nashville where it 
is one of the loveliest of loose shrubs, or even more near Atlanta 
and Birmingham. There, too, the clusters of blue-black berries 
often attain a length of 18 inches and arch the branches with 
their weight. 





—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


SPRING FLOWER SHOWS 


February 7-8. Nashville, Tenn. Annual Show of the American Carna- 
tion Society in the Hermitage Hotel. 

March 19-24. New York, N. Y. International Flower Show of the 
Horticultural Society of New York and the New York Florists’ Club 
in Grand Central Palace. 

March 25-30. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Show to be held at 
Mechanics Building under the direction of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

March 25-30. Philadelphia, Pa. Spring Flower Show to be held at the 
Commercial Museum. 

March 30-April 7. Omaha, Neb. Spring Flower Show to be held at 
the Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum Building. 

March 30-April 7. St. Louis, Mo. Spring Flower Show to be held at 
the Arena. 

March 30-April 7. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower and Garden Ex- 
hibition under the auspices of the Michigan Horticultural Society in 
Convention Hall. 

March 31 to April 2. Portland, Ore. 
Florists’ Association. 


Flower Show of the Northwest 





MOVING TREES service 


When you buy Tree Service—whether 
it is seasonal care, surgery or moving 
—don’t buy on a “labor” basis; buy 
skill, experience, integrity apd alti- 
mate satisfaction. 
Examinations and estimates 
without obligation. 


R 
WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 








THE TAHOKA DAISY 


Big splendid Daisies of pure blue- 
lavender, with golden centers, blooming 
continuously from mid-June until late 
October. Wonderful for cutting, or in 


the border. Pkt. 15c; % oz. 60c. Write 
Dept. B for Unique Catalog. 

REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 











GROWAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Ine. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


Special selections of Rock and 
Alpine plants to bloom at any sea- 
son of the year. 

Dwarf Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
and Conifers for the rock garden. 
Unusual Border Perennials; rare 
Shrubs and Trees. 


Pree Catalogue on how to have OON- 
TINUOUS BLOOM in the reck garden. 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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| Burpee’s Sweet Peas 


Best 10 Giant 
Prize Winning Varieties 
IN A SPECIAL MIXTURE 
Full Size Packet 


only sf @ postpaid 


The ten beautiful Sweet Peas listed below have been 
specially selected as the’best for your garden. They are all 
Gold Medal and other prize winners. 















These ten exquisite varieties have been combined in a 





special new mixture that offers you the finest of the famous j 
Burpee Sweet Peas. And we offer this “Best Ten” mixture / 
at a sensationally low price to make it easy for everyone 
to grow and enjoy Burpee Sweet Peas. You may have all 
of the ten lovely varieties in a special mixture at the fol- ; 
lowing low prices :—postpaid, large packet 10c; 14 oz. 20c; 


oz. 30c; 4 ozs. $1.00. 


Best 10 Giant Sweet Peas 


Lady Ruffled (ruffied pink) Fordhook Blue ........ Pkt. 10c 
Pkt.20c Ruffled Primrose ...... Pkt. 20c 
Ambition (lavender) ..Pkt.15c Ruffled Rose.......... Pkt. 15c 
Floradale (salmon-pink) Floradale Purple ...... Pkt. 10c 
ee < Be ee Pkt. 15c 
Fire (scarlet) .....0.05 Pkt.20c Anglo (cream-pink) ...Pkt. 25c 


Any of the above varieties may be ordered separately 
at prices given 


BURPEE’S $1 SPECIALS 








Best 10 Giant Sweet Peas 


All ten lovely Sweet Peas in the list above—the most beautiful Sweet Peas in the 
world. One full size packet of each separate variety—10 packets in all (value $1.65) 
postpaid for only $1.00. % oz. of each of the 10 varieties (value $4.35) postpaid 
for only $3.00. 


Burpee’s Double Hybrid Nasturtiums 


New colors in the sensational double, sweet-scented Nasturtiums. Hybrids of Golden 
Gleam. Marvelous range of colors from pale primrose through yellow, orange, salmon, 
rose, cerise, scarlet, crimson, maroon, etc. Gold medal flowers. Sold last year at a 
$1.00 for 10 seeds. Special Offer: 150 seeds postpaid for only $1.00. 


5 Very Choice Giant Ruffled Petunias 


Mammoth flowers deeply waved and ruffled. Copper-Red, Evening Star (white, yel- 
low throat), Mauve Queen (rich mauve, center veined purple), Robin Hood (bright 
red, black center), and Ruffled Pink. One full size packet each of the 5 varieties 
(value $1.75) postpaid for only $1.00. 


5 of This Year’s Beautiful New Flowers 


Burpee’s Golden Cosmos (early-flowering golden-orange), Calendula Orange Shaggy 
(distinctly new in color and form) ; Marigold Yellow Supreme (form similar to 
Guinea Gold but rich lemon-yellow) ; Larkspur Blue Bell (Giant Imperial Olass), 
Petunia Blue Wonder (luminous mid-blue Balcony). One full size packet each of 

















these five new flowers (value $1.25) postpaid for only $1.00. 
6 Wilt-Resistant Giant Crego Asters 


Six exquisite colors of this new wilt-resistant strain; Crimson, Shell-pink, Purple, 
Deep Rose, Violet, and White. One full size packet each of the 6 varieties (value 
$1.50) postpaid for only $1.00. 


4 New Rust-Proof Maximum Snapdragons 


A new strain 75% immune to the Snapdragon rust. Tall, Giant Flowered. Crimson, 
Pink Shades, White, and Yellow. One full size packet each of the four colors (value 
$1.60) postpaid for only $1.00. 


Best 8 Giant Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias 


Immense flowers resembling Decorative Dahlias. Crimson Monarch, Exquisite (light 
rose). Maiden’s Blush (shell pink), Old Gold, Old Rose, Golden Dawn, Polar Bear 
(white), and Purple Prince. One full size packet each of the 8 colors (value $1.60) 
postpaid for only $1.00. 


ORDER ON THIS COUPON OR BY LETTER 
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